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field. It is to be used in the last year of college and in the first year of the theo- 
logical seminary, hence it is not intended to supplant but to be introductory to the 
larger New Testament grammars. 

Possibly too much is attempted in too brief a compass. Paradigms are omitted, 
but otherwise the whole field is covered. Nor does it seem that material is always 
wisely chosen. Is it worth while to tell one who is supposed to have had a college 
training in the language that "the interrogative form t(s is really the same sort as 
the Latin quis, Sanskrit kas, Gothic hwas, German wer, Anglo-Saxon hwa, English 
■who" ? This sort of thing occurs rather frequently, and in most instances the space 
might have been used to better advantage by presenting material that would shed 
light upon the New Testament idiom in particular. 

The author classes himself with certain moderns who dwell upon the impor- 
tance, for this study, of the vernacular koiv/i; but he has not profited greatly 
by the professed association. Had he heeded the evidence of the papyri (to say 
nothing of recognizing Semitic influence) he would have spoken differently in 
many parts of his book, e. g., in the chapter on the prepositions. It is arbitrary, 
to say the least, to force the New Testament instrumental iv, which is character- 
istic of Semitic, but which is now also supported by the papyri, into the category 
of locative; or again, to say that " the dative is not used with any of the preposi- 
tions in the New Testament except iyyfc." Assuming that it is wise in a book 
of this sort to draw thus rigidly the distinction between dative and locative, it is 
still by no means certain that the original dative significance never occurs with, 
for instance, iv. It is surely hazardous to force a locative meaning upon such 
examples as iv i/wl (Gal. 1:16), iv y/uv (John 4:9), or iv iiu>t and iv atfr£ 
(Matt. 10:32). The book contains a mass of material, the collection of which 
must have cost the author no little labor; but much of it is of no immediate value 
for the distinctively New Testament student. 

Shirley Jackson Case 
The University of Chicago 



Greek Women. By Mitchell Carroll, Ph.D., Professor of classical 
languages in the George Washington University. Vol. I of 
" Woman in All Ages and All Countries." Philadelphia : George 
Barrie & Sons, 1907. Pp. 420. 

The editors of the series, "Woman in all Ages and in All Countries," were 
fortunate in securing Professor Mitchell Carroll as the author of the volume on 
"Greek Women," because he combines the wide scholarship which has enabled 
him to choose from a great mass of available material the things that are most 
interesting and vital, with an entertaining and graceful style. The volume begins 
with the women of the heroic age, as portrayed by Homer, and concludes with an 
account of the Alexandrian women, as depicted in the sprightly dialogue of Theo- 
critus. 

The chapters on the women of the heroic age resolve themselves, necessarily, 
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into a resume - of the Iliad and the Odyssey, with citations from passages in other 
authors who have revived the Homeric characters and have busied themselves 
with their subsequent fate. 

The poems of Homer do not perhaps contain descriptions of actual women, 
yet the trend of modern scholarship is to accept these poems more and more as 
faithful records of a great and splendid past, otherwise unrecorded. In Homer, 
therefore, we have the only account available of the condition of woman in the 
Heroic Age, her manner of thought, her position in the community, her standards 
of morality, even her dress. Surely an interesting chapter in the history of woman 
and sufficiently authentic; and the professor has made the most of his opportunity. 
There may be those perhaps who will regard his characterization of Andromache 
as the "most lovable" of all women of Homer as slightly arbitrary, yet such will 
be consoled by his sympathetic and even enthusiastic treatment of Nausicaa, who, 
as the most human of the feminine creations of the poet, may justly contest the 
claim of being regarded as also the "most lovable." But in fiction as well as in 
real life, women are subjects of personal taste. 

The commanding figure of the lyric age is of course Sappho, and the author 
leaves little to be desired in his handling of this portion of his theme. Edwin 
Arnold's translation of the "Hymn to Aphrodite," here quoted, is perhaps as 
satisfactory as any, yet one is struck with the inadequateness of any translation 
of a poet whose lyric quality depends so much upon the haunting music of even 
the shortest fragments. This is most nearly approached in some of the Swin- 
burnian paraphrases, and almost attained in the synthesis: 

Like the sweet apple which reddens upon the topmost bough, 
A-top on the topmost twig — which the pluckers forgot, somehow — 
Forgot it not, nay, but got it not, for none could get it till now. 

Like the wild hyacinth flower which on the hills is found, 
Which the passing feet of the shepherds for ever tear and wound, 
Until the purple blossom is trodden into the ground. 

— D. G. Rossetti, 1870; 

which we should like to have seen quoted in this book. 

The chapters on the Athenian and Spartan women are instructive and scholarly 
and put in favorable juxtaposition the more enlightened and humane civilization 
of the former city. The influential position of woman in the great days of ancient 
Greece is well illustrated by the timely quotation from Plutarch, who puts in the 
mouth of Themistocles, addressing his son, these words that have a strong modern 
ring to them: "The Athenians command the rest of Greece, I command the Athen- 
ians, your mother commands me, and you command your mother." 

A separate chapter is devoted to Aspasia, who could not have been other 
than the noble character and great and beneficent intellect that she is depicted by 
Professor Carroll. We cannot certainly judge her by puritanic standards, but 
must rather consider her long association with a man like Pericles, and the influ- 
ence for high and noble endeavor which she must have wielded over him. Surely 
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no woman could wish for a better or more tender epitaph, from a higher source, 
than the dying words of Pericles, here quoted: "Athens has intrusted her great- 
ness and Aspasia her happiness to me." 

The chapter "Aphrodite Pandemus," treats of the Hetaerae of Corinth and 
Athens, celebrated and otherwise, and is one of the not least interesting in the 
book. Among the famous hetaerae mentioned are Glycera, Lais, and Phryne. 
One feels that the statement, "Phryne was the most beautiful woman of all 
antiquity," is perhaps a trifle enthusiastic and final. If the ghosts of the ancient 
dead ever walk, one would not care to be in Professor Carroll's boots when he is 
haunted by the lovely but irate apparitions of Lamia and the elder Lais. 

Other chapters in the book are "The Woman Question in Ancient Athens," 
"Greek Women in Religion," "Greek Women and the Higher Education," "The 
Macedonian Women," and "The Alexandrian Women," all treated with dis- 
criminating learning and excellent judgment. One cannot praise too highly 
Professor Carroll's skill in attaining an interesting and entertaining style, com- 
monly known as " popular," without sacrificing the demands of good scholarship. 

One notes an unaccountable omission: there is no chapter dealing with the 
noble, beautiful, and enlightened women of so-called "Modern Greece," and thus 
a most interesting period is entirely neglected; surely the epoch that produced the 
Suliote women, Vasilike of Janina, and Bouboulina, the woman admiral, and 
that inspired Byron in more than one instance, deserves a chapter in a work of 
this nature. 



Athens, Greece 
April 9, 1908 



George Horton 



Surgical Instruments in Greek and Roman Times. By John Stewart 
Milne. Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1907. Pp. xi+187. 

$4.75. 

The book consists of one hundred and eighty pages of description, in which 
the author freely quotes from the classical medical writers from Hippocrates 
down, and of fifty-four pages of plates, illustrating specimens of the surgical 
instruments of the period, now in existence either in private or public collections. 

The book must prove a surprise to most readers, even of the medical profes- 
sion, not only on account of the evident fitness of the instruments for the purposes 
for which they were made, but also because of their exact similarity, in many 
instances, to the instruments in use for the same purposes today. In fact, if found 
in the armamentarium of the twentieth-century surgeon, they would be nowise 
out of place. 

In his preface the author alludes to the fact that whereas some of the classical 
descriptions of operations were in the past wholly unintelligible because of our 
entire lack of knowledge of the instruments used, modern archaeological research 
has, by discovering the instruments, made the writing plain. Though not sug- 



